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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER WITH HIS FAVOURITE DOG, PATSY 
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Histet 
MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH 


Mr. Weedon Grossmith has scored enormously as 
Matthew in ‘‘Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past’ at the 
Vaudeville, where he has succeeded Mr. Hawtrey 


Sea-sick Premier. 
ORD- ABERDEEN, who has hastened 
back from Scotland to Dublin to 

receive the Duke of Connaught, is 

a better waterman than 

his ancestor, the fourth peer; 
who was Prime Minister. By 
way of reconciling him to 
accompanying her on a sea 
trip, Queen Victoria observed 
in the friendliest way, “I 
believe, my lord, you are not 
often sea-sick?” “Always, 
ma’am,” was the Premier's brief 
reply. “ But,” said her Majesty, 
“not very sea-sick?” “Very, 
ma’am,’ exclaimed the un- 
compromising statesman trying 
in vain to conceal a note of 
sadness in his voice. 


HOW THE BRITISH VOLUNTEER AMUSES HIMSELF—A TRAGEDY 


Irish Horses. 
“his is horse-show week in Dublin. It 
is said that a Yorkshireman is the 
only one who can get the better of an 
Irish horsedealer.. At the yearly fair at 
Cahirmee once the dealer, after praising 
the many good points of a mare he had 
for sale, finished with, ‘‘ Bedad! its fol- 
Jowing the hunt she ought. to be for 
shure.” “Yes,” retorted the Yorkshire- 
man, ‘‘in the hounds’ stomachs.” 


Stage Kissing. 
“| he new musical play, The Three Kisses, 
is to be produced this week. Of 
course, the stage kiss, which looks so 
rapturous to the audience, is not a real 
one. When -the players are covered with 
paint, grease, and powder, contact of the 
two faces, or even the lips, is very un- 
pleasant. “No matter how much one is 
excited a kiss invariably spoils the glamour 
of the actress,” once said a lady of many 
years’ stage experience. ‘‘ Actresses who 
consent to be kissed on the stage must 
want to be kissed very badly.” 


At Trafalgar. 
ext Saturday is the day of the launch- 
ing of the Temeraire, battleship, at 
Devonport. A former fighting Temeraire 
followed the Victory into battle at Trafal- 
gar and had forty-seven men killed. Her 
captain, afterwards Sir Eliab Harvey, an 
old Westminster Schoolboy, attempted to 
pass Nelson’s ship when the fleet was 
bearing down on the enemy. The ad- 


miral hailed him, and said, “Ill thank 
you, Captain Harvey, to keep in your 
aster 


proper station, which is of the 


Victory.” 


Casnals Smith 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT 


In the costume she will wear in ‘‘ Under the Green- 
wood Tree’’—_‘‘a pastoral protest ’’—to be produced 
at the Lyric Theatre early next month 


A Station Interlude. 


1D: Joachim, who has just died, was, 

after playing at a concert, walking 
up and down a railway platform at Man- 
cliester. Smoking a good cigar 
he had the agreeable conscious- 
ness that he had never played 
better in his life. On the plat- 
form was a respectable artisan, 
who passed and repassed the 
celebrated violinist, surveying 
him closely each time. At 
length he stepped up to Joachim 
and asked for a light. Having 
lit his pipe the artisan looked 
Joachim full in the face, and 
then tapped him on the shoulder 
saving, “After all, Paganini 
was the man!” Joachim said 
he never felt smaller in his life. 


Wr ghison 


IN THREE ACTS 


Many are the ways in which the volunteer in camp passes the few hours of leisure allotted to him by his brigadier. The above photographs depict 
a scenes in a tragedy amusingly enacted in camp on Salisbury Plain the other day 
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A for Regattas. 
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THE BALL OUT OF BOUNDS THE REFEREE TAKES THE BALL INTO CENTRE 


An interesting feature of the Marlow Rowing Club’s Regatta was the game of canoe pushball, which was invented by the members of this popular club. 
Fourteen canoes, seven a side, took part in the game, which presented all the excitement of a Rugby scrimmage 


TWO EXCITING SCENES TAKEN WHILE THE GAME WAS IN PROGRESS 


there are goalposts (shown in our photograph) with goalkeepers. Needless to say the 
and capsizes are not an infrequent feature of this new aquatic sport 


Canoe pushball has all the essential features of Rugby football; 
game provides some most exciting and amusing moments, 


to 
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GHEE LALLER. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 


TOURS AND CRUISES EVERY TEN DAYS. 
14 days, £12; 23 days, £16 to £20. 
All expenses included, except Gratuities, by BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
R.M.S. ANSELM (5,500 tons), Liverpool August 30th, London September 2nd. 
For full particulars, apply 


BOOTH LINE 3,Azuns' secre, 
ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their twin-screw Steamer “‘OPHIR”’ (6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 H.P.), 


Strand, London. 
iverpool. 


: To NORWAY AND THE BALTIC. 
24th AUGUST _ visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, BALHOLMEN or FRETHEIM, 
to ODDA, CHRISTIANIA, LUBECK, COPENHAGEN, and 
9th SEPTEMBER. SCHEVENINGEN. 


Sixteen Days’ delightful Cruise for 18 Guineas and upwards. 
Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 28, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


(e) 
West Highlands, 
West and North Coast of Scotland, 


AND 


Round Great Britain. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, and Table. 
Moderate Fares. 


APPLY TO M. LANGLANDS & SONS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 
AND 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S 


SUMMER CRUISES: 


From Albert Dock, Leith, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
from May lst to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. Comfortable quarters, excellent 
cuisine, grand rock scenery, and good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money 
and eight days in hotel for £6 6s. 


Full particulars from THomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; Worp1k & Co., 
75, West Nile Street, Glasgow; James H. Mitne, 1, Tower Place, Leith; and CHarLes 
MerryLerEs, Manager, Aberdeen. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 


THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Steamers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saloon on Deck. Electric Light throughout. 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, and Caledonian 
Canal; also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORGE MUTCH, Agent, The Aberdeen 
Steam Navigation Co.’s Wharf, Limehouse; PITT & SCOTT, Ltd., 25, Cannon Street, E.C.; GEO, W. WHEATLEY 
& COo., 23, Regent Street, S.W.. London ; ALEXANDER MURRAY, 261, Union Street, Aberdeen: or 

EDWARD J. SAVAGE, MANAGER, ABERDEEN, 
Telegraphic Address—‘* Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Wharf, Limehouse, No. 39 Eastern. 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” Office, Aberdeen, No. 7. 


SELEG) 


CONDUGIED TOURS 


GERMANY 


LEAVE FREQUENTLY, VISITING 


BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
PRAGUE, VIENNA, 
THE DANUBE, BUDAPEST, 
THE RHINE, COLOGNE, 
BRUSSELS, &e., 


at Inclusive Fare, providing travel tickets, superior 


AND 


AUSTRIA. 


h tel accommodation, carriage drives, steamer excur- 
sions, hotel, railway, and sightseeing fees, and services 


of competent conductor. 


ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME FREE. 
THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, London, and Branches. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
TO-NIGHT AND NIGHTLY at 8. 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 


Is. to 5s. 
Full Programmes fox the entire season of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, Ltd., 320, Regent 


Street, W. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, Manager. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. GEorGE EDWARDES 


EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7,40). 
A New Musical Play, entitled 


THE GIRLS OF GOTTENBERG. 
Box Office open daily from 10 till 10. 


LONDON HIPPODROME,. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


LEICESTER SQ., W.C. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
Mdle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
FOUR MAISANOS. ‘‘MAN THE BRUTE,” &. 


Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


EMPIRE, 


THE DEBUTANTE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. 


ALKAN STATES EXHIBITION EARL’S COURT, 
Open lla.m.tollp.m. Is. 
SERVIAN SECTION.—QUEEN’S PALACE. BULGARIAN. SECTION,.—IMPERIAL 
COURT. MONTENEGRIN SECTION.—DUCAL HALL. 
WORKING TOBACCO, CARPET, AND OTHER EXHIBITS. 
PEASANT DANCERS and GIPSY MUSICIANS—FREE., 
“THROUGH THE BALKANS IN TEN MINUTES.” 
GRAND MILITARY and PROMENADE CONCERTS 
“OLD JAPAN" IN THE EMPRESS HALL. 

‘“All around is a wealth of bloom.’—Times. ‘‘ Illusion complete from the doors.”—Daily 
Telegraph. *’ A spectacle the most beautiful ever produced.”—Morning Post. ** Realistic and 
gorgeous conception.’—Standard. 

FIJI-YAMA-NIKKO TEMPLE AND NIKKO BRIDGE. 
JAPANESE THEATRE FREE. 
AVERNUS WHEEL. MOTORING IN MID AIR. 
Maxim's Flying Machine. Balkan Stalactite Caves. Pygmies from Ituri. 


EXHIBITION OF “ALSTONA” MINIATURES AND PAINTINGS. 
OPEN DAILY 10 to 6. Saturdays 10 to 1. Admission FREE, 
Free Demonstrations by Mrs. Alston daily at 11.30 and 3.30. 
THE ALSTON GALLERY, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (lreland). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH BELFAST AND THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND, via HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN. 
TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES via HOLY- 
HEAD and DUBLIN (NortH WALL), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE, 
FIVE CROSS-CHANNEL SERVICES DAILY. 
Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast, and between Belfast and Greenore, 
MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER AND SEA. GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING. 


PLACES OF RESORT. 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs Melvin and Erne. 

(on the Atlantic Coast). Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course), Fishing. 

ROSAPENNA. Donegal Highlands; Mountain and Lake Scenery. Golf (18-hole Course). 
Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course). 

(Head of Lough Swilly). 

NEWCASTLE. Famed Golfing Resort (18-hole Course). New Route via Ballyroney now 


open. 
On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district. 
Balmy and restorative climate. 
Drives through Historical and Antiquarian districts. 
River Boyne. 
Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 
DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 
HOTELS. 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 
Illustrated Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens Street, Dublin. 
Tickets at very reduced rates, available for 16 days, are issued on Thursdays till end of 
September, from LONDON AND PRINCIPAL STATIONS IN SOUTH AND WEST OF 
ENGLAND, via Holyhead and Greenore and via Holyhead and Dublin (North Wall), TO 
BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, WARRENPOINT, THE DONEGAL COAST, AND HIGH- 
LANDS embracing Bundoran, Killybegs, Glenties, Burtonport, Cresslough, and Carndonagh. 
The Donegal Coast faces the Atlantic Ocean; the air is invigorating and the temperature 
mild and genial. 
Dustin, 1907. 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 
BOYNE VALLEY, 


ENNISKILLEN. 


Steam Launch on 


HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 


STAMMERING 
ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. 


residence, 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION to— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


AVIEMORE.- Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


Pupils taken in 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 
the Public Gardens. An ideal spot for all seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 

attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly ; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 

Lights and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel. : 0984. ‘Illustrated Tariff. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ‘*Elvaston.'’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


ROMER.—Send 2d. to Town Clerk, 7, Town Hall, for beautifully illustrated Guide, giving 
details of accommodation, 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Spend your holidays at the Premier Hotel of Midlands. 
Best centre in England for motoring and driving. Charming country. Splendid roads- 
Telephone: 109 Leamington. 


Garage for 60 cars. Telegrams: ‘ Regent.” 


Overlooking Hyde 


ONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. 
Moderate 


Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. 
charges. 


ARGATE.—Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 
light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUeNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to Re1LLy Meap, Resident 


Proprietor, 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage, Nearest to golflinks- 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. Electriclight Garage. 
Do. For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes, Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


THE--TATLER 


Bassano 


THE MARRIAGE OF MISS DENISE ORME 


Much interest has been aroused by the announcement which appeared in the papers of Saturday last : “‘BULLER—SMITHER.—On April 24, before the registrar, 

Kensington, Captain the Hon. John Yarde-Buller to Jessie, only daughter of Alfred Smither, Esq.” Behind these prosaic words a romantic love match has 

centred, the principal figure being Miss Denise Orme, the beautiful artiste who has delighted London by her performances at Daly's Theatre in ‘The Little 

Michus” and: ‘*The Lady Dandies.” Captain the Hon. Yarde-Buller, who is the only son and heir of Baron Churston, fell in love ‘at first sight” with Miss 

Orme when she was playing the part of Marie Blanche in ‘The Little Michus"” reproduced above, with the result that stage and peerage have once more 
* joined hands in holy matrimony 
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Changes in Clubland. 
HANGES are on the tapis in club- 
land.. Even the most conserva- 
tive institutions now and again 


find that they must move with 
the times. It has long been felt that 
more latitude should be allowed to 


members for the hospitable entertain- 
ment of their outside friends. In some 
directions the old-time exclusiveness which 
restricted ‘‘strangers’’ to the coffee-room 
or an apartment spec ally designed for 
them in the entrance hall has been relaxed. 
Nevertheless in the most advanced esta- 
blishments a formal dinner party by a 
member’s invitation is only occasional, 
strictly confined to place and numbers, 
and interdicted altogether at certain 
seasons. Then there is the feminine side 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF MISS BEVERLEY SITGREAVES 


The well-known American actress, who is at present in London and is likely 
to be séen once more at a West-end theatre in the autumn 


of the question. The success attending 
the luncheon parties conceded to ladies at 
the Garrick have incited many members 
to look for a similar privilege at other 
select masculine clubs. 


Entertaining at Restaurants. 
‘The entertaining at restaurants which 
has of late years become so fashion- 
able is haying a marked effect upon club- 
house receipts. At this time of the year 
when the clubhouses are undergoing need- 
ful renovation members find that they can 
fare almost if not quite as well at.a first- 
class restaurant, where party-giving may 
be indulged without asking a favour from 
those concerned. 


from 
the 


A Vanishing Quantity. 
t is the complaint, too, of stewards that 
few men nowy lunch or dine at the club 
owing to the popularity of motoring. As 
a matter of fact club membership is from 
various Causes a vanishing quantity. Some 
up-to-dateness will have to be infused into 
clubland to enable it to maintain its hold 

upon modern habitues. 


Dress at the Opera. 

Perhaps the most suggestive retrospect 
of the late Opera season is the revolu- 

tionary tendency of men’s wear that I have 

seen displayed. Knee breeches of black 

satin (in-a few isolated cases of black 


velvet) repeatedly adorned the nether 
limbs of male frequenters. This is a 
good sign. ‘The 
modern outcry 


against what has 
been described as 
the “stove-pipe ” 
form of attire 
will for genera- 
tions yet prove 
vain, SO recourse 
is to be had to al- 
fresco example. 
Changes of 
fashion _ neces- 
sarily have their 
beginnings on 
ceremonial occa- 
sions. The style 
of dress indispen- 
sable at a Court 
reception is now 
apparently ap- 
proved at the 
Opera, and may 


Sarony 


after another season 
be initiated at select 
balls and dinner func- 


tions. Already the 
swallowtail has been 
supplanted by the 
dinner jacket, and 


dress waistcoats other 
than of broadcloth are 
the accepted fashion. 
The banishment of 
trousets will not incon- 
ceivably pave the way 
for further changes. 
Anything which can 
impart colour to the 
aspect of mere man 
should be welcome. 


Mrs. Mond 
charitable works. 


Wharncliffe Rooms. 
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CILUBS. 


MRS, ALFRED MOND 


is an active supporter of all 
She was a patron of the 
recent Loughborough Hospital 
Mrs. Mond is the wife of 
the M.P. for Chester; daughter-in-law of the 
scientist, Dr. Mond, F.R.S.; and sister to Mr, 
S. Goetze, the painter 
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A Pageant Suggestion. 

Paseantry is very much in the air. Next 
summer will witness many more of 

these historic exhibitions, not the least 


=a 


Lalie Chares 


VISCOUNTESS INGESTRE 


Lady Ingestre is an all-round sportswoman who 

combines an open-air life with much success as 

a popular hostess. She is the wife of Viscount 
Ingestre, the heir of the Earl of Shrewsbury 


among them one at’ Bedford on which 
the townsfolk already set great store. Few 
Londoners are probably aware to what 
extent our American 
cousins visiting 
these isles make a 
** Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” to the house 
sacred to: the 
memory of John 
Bunyan. Next to 
Shakspere’s — birth- 
place it takes pre- 
cedence of all other 
places of interest in 
the country at large. 
Nor does Burns's 
cottage at Ayr want 
for eager sightseers 
from “the other 
side.” 


Local Effort. 
© normal occa- 
sions the bust 
of Peeping Tom at 
Coventry no more 
attracts special visi- 
tants from afar than 
do Tintagel Castle 
in Cornwall or the 
Round Table at 
Winchester. The 
traditional memo- 
ries of these last 
ales stOOs= TeMOte:, 
besides, the average 
shrewd American 
inclines to the belief 
that Lady Godiva 
and King Arthur 
may alter all be 
only mythical . per- 
sonages, 


Thomson 


ball at the 
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Lallie Charles 
THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND weer 


There are few more popular duchesses than her grace of Rutland, who as Lady Cranky was a leader in artistic and social London. The duchess is 

perhaps best of all known by her delightful pencil portraits, but she is a clever sculptor as we!l. Amongst her sitters for portraits may be mentioned 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, the Ladies Manners, Lacy Lytton, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and Mr. George Meredith. Her method of drawing is the odd one of starting 

first of all with an eye, afterwards filling in the rest of the face. The duchess is the happy possessor of a portrait of herself when a little girl made by 
the late Queen Vic!o-ia; it is signed, ‘‘V.R. del. from nature, Balmoral” 


_ 

On 

“I 
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Indefatigable Snapshotter:' Here, girls, don’t go away; it’s not for publication 


Ai L—LLLZE__D=— 
Be SZ  ————— 


NS 
WA 
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\ 
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How a London school treat sometimes takes the country air—A sketch from nature 
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of the Old Stagers. 


SCENE FROM ‘‘THE NOBLE LORD,” PLAYED BY THE OLD STAGERS AT CANTERBURY 


¥ The characters, reading from left to right, are: Footmen (Messrs. Rentoul and Woolley), Terence O'Hagan, M.P. (Mr. Hugh Brodie), Lord Archibald 

Melrose (Mr. Bell Roper), Oliver Watson, M.P. (Mr. Harold Whitaker), the Lady Palmyra Fenton (Mrs. Nigel Playfair), Mrs. Grimsby Dighton (Miss 

Smith), the Marchioness of Middlesex (Miss Lena Halliday), the Lady Macray of Clantyre (the Countess of Lathom), Other members of the cast 
were: Mrs. “ Jack Simpson’’ (Mrs. Harold Whitaker), Mrs. Steinberg (Mrs. Charles Crutchley), Lady Yarrow (Miss Marguerite Lloyd) 


=) ge 
ae. wae 


Photographs by Collss 


AN INCIDENT IN ‘* THE DERELICT,” BY MR. LEO TREVOR 


The characters, reading from left to right, are: Luke Halliday (Mr. Leo Trevor), Richard Wyburn (Mr. Alan Mackinnon), and Miss 
Priscilla More (Hon. Mrs. Ailwyn Fellowes). Socially, if not from a cricketing point of view, the Canterbury Week this year has been 
one of the most successful ever held. The Canterbury Week is an institution which is absolutely unique, and whilst it is on the old 
cathedral town is filled with men and women whose names are household words in Kent. Cricket all the day, the performances in the 
evening of the Old Stagers—who gave The Derelict, by Mr. Leo Trevor; The Noble Lord, by Captain Robert Marshall; Mrs. Gorringe’s 
Necklace, by Mr. Hubert H. Davies; and His Best Chum, by Mr. George Glidden—and the county balls make up a most entertaining 
week. Then, too, happens the Epilogue, which this year was entitled The Simple Life, in which Colonel Newnham-Davis had put some 
of his most humorous work, Mr. Leo Trevor and Mr. Paul Rubens shining as low comedians. A word of praise must be given to 
Mr. E. Crow for his admirable business management of the Theatre Royal during the week 
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“Much about Nothing” 


A Mysterious Organ. - 
N Ostend paper informs its fortunate 
readers that an article eulogistic 

of the charms of Ostend has 

lately appeared in that well- 

known organ of the press, the “ Droklyn 
Daily Tayle.” If the English or American 
reader tries to write “ Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle” rather illegibly he may perhaps 
find a clue to the mystery. 


Sir Brooklyn. 
“The “Brooklyn Eagle” is rather famous 
for the misreadings of its title. A 


The Woes of Macedonia. 
he Macedonian Committee will feel 
outraged in allits dearest sympathies. 
A band of blameless Bulgarians tried to 
carry off the English colonel commanding 
some of the international gendarmerie in 
Macedonia, and that bold bad man was so 
lost to all humanitarian feeling that he 
shot four of the bright and beautiful 
brigands and got away. But for his 
savage ferocity the patriots might have 
exacted a thumping ransom that would 
have helped them to murder quite a 
number of wretched Turks and hardly less 


The Boss (to old employé who has been with the firm forty years): I’m sorry, Watson, but owing 
to the bad state of business | don’t see my way clear to keep you on after the end of this month 
Watson: Well, sir, if you say | must go | suppose I'll have to, but if I’d known this wasn’t to be 


a permanent job I’d never have accepted it 


Paris paper quoted from it as the utterance 
of an eminent American statesman, Sir 
Brooklyn (Eagle). A footnote to the 
quotation explained that the title in 
brackets was one of high rank in the 
political world of the United States but 
could not be exactly rendered in French. 


co 


Armed Peace. 


‘The conscript nations march and drill, 
And die at last in bed; 
The ‘“‘ blood tax” it is called, but still 
The blood is seldom shed. 


wicked Greeks, Wallachians, Albanians, 
eh, Gey, 


dir te 


Bulgarian Martyrs. 


Weer for the brave Bulgarians, crowned 
With glory of the Christian martyr, 
Who having seized the colonel found 
That they had caught a Tartar. 


Too dense and dull to understand 
Their noble patriotic plot, 

He drew his Browning pistol and 
He calmly “ browned” the lot. 
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By Adrian 
© Ross. 


The Brand of Caine. 
r. Hall Caine declares that he has a 
great sympathy for Raisuli. The 
bandit is not wholly bad but a great man 
driven mad by oppression. The particular 
wrongs that probably led him to his pre- 
sent way of life may be inferred by con- 
sulting one of Mr. Hall Caine’s novels 
dealing with Moorish life. Copies may be 
obtained at the usual terms from the 
publishers. 
“The Scapegoat.” 
his time, however, it seems to have 
been Sir Henry Maclean who was 
made The Scapegoat. 


A Revised Bab Ballad. 
aid Harry Abdalla 
Maclean 

Was a soldier of bravery, also of brain ; 

You've guessed him a Scotchman, shrewd 
reader, at sight, 

He was almost a dey, so they made him 
a knight. 


When given to making most dangerous 
tours 

Through perilous mountains and murderous 
Moors, 

In search of a bandit who forays and 
snipes, 

He never would part from his national 
pipes. 

If captured he scorned to entreat or 
lament, 

But picked out a spot where he set up his 
tent, 

Then called for the piper he kept in his pay, 

And gave him a whisky, and told him to 
play. 

When threatened with 
would he feel, 

But nod to the piper to reel out a reel, 

Until so severe was the subsequent pain 

The rebels were forced to release Kaid 
Maclean. 


HERE AND THERE. 
Polite Umpire. 
At a village cricket match the umpire 
happened to be the tenant of the 
squire, who was bowling, while he was the 
chum of the batsman. An appeal for 
“leg before wicket’? was made—a very 
obvious case of “ out.’ The poor umpire 
was in a quandary, but after an anxious 
pause he turned to the squire and said, 
“ Well, I leaves it to you, sir.” 


Ben Hamish 


death no alarm 


Australian Astonishment. 
Wren it was proposed that Mr. Warner 

should captain the M.C.C. team to 
Australia a few years ago he said it was 
objected that he was too youthful to 
succeed (Mr. Warner was born in 1873). 
“ Just after I arrived in Australia,’ added 
the famous cricketer, “my hat fell off one 
day when I was getting into a cab, and 
then a small boy exclaimed, ‘Good Lord, 
he’s bald !’” 


ue te oc) 


‘*A German Fiddler.” 
hen in London during one concert 
season Joachim went into a hair- 
dresser’s to get his beard trimmed. After 
the operation the man wished to “trim” 
the violinist’s hair. But Joachim would 
not hear of it. Still the hairdresser per- 
sisted. ‘‘Do let me cut some off, sir,” he 
said in a persuasive tone. ‘‘ You look like 
a German fiddler.” 
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MOTORIST’S 


By Lawson Wood. 


CLUSTER—A number of the same things growing together like grapes; a bunch; a crowd; to collect together 
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No. 18 (top)—War Office memo. 453. In consequence of the shortage of remounts it is laid down that in future one horse will carry two yeomen. To 
avoid unnecessary fatigue a folding support or tripod will be carried which can be placed under the horse when halted 


No, 14 (bottom)—Our artist, who has joined the Blankshire Yeomanry, is sent out towards Southsea to make road sketches with a view to a lecture by the 
adjutant on military topography. There is a lecture next morning by the colonel in the orderly-room 
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A RISE LIFE. By George Belcher. 


if 
¥ 


CEO y ee 


eke AMINE Saco ees 


‘‘Foine, sor; he ‘ave worked ‘is way right to the front, sor’ 


“How's that son of yours, who was a conductor, getting on?” 
“’E’s a driver, sor” 


“Indeed! What’s he doing now?” 
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Ghe SEASIDE PHOTOGRAPH. By Chas. Pears. 


Photographer : Not quite such a sunny smile, please, or you'll fog the plate 
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WORTH WAITING FOR. By Will Owen. 


Kr ca CICEERS 


BA ee 


The Big Man: Wot’s the use of follerin’ ‘im, Arthur? Come on back 
Arthur: Not till I’ve seen ’im chin it 
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HE publication of the remarkable 
series of articles on “ Where to 
Spend the Summer Holidays” has 
evoked an outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm which is probably unique in the 
annals of journalism. Letters poured into 
the office of THe TaTLer from various 
correspondents all over the world until the 
proprietors became alarmed and begged 
me to discontinue the essays in question. 
I have postponed replying to any of my 
well-meaning (but for the most part 
fatuous) correspondents until now, and 
must inform any readers who may be 
afflicted with the cacoethes scvibendi (as 
dear old Homer has it) that a waste-paper 
basket has been fixed to the letter box in 
the front hall, and that all further com- 
munications will be treated with scorn, 
silence, contempt, contumely, and~ in- 
difference. I am mot a Bureau of Universal 
Information, as some of my friends appear 
to think, but I will do the best I can. 


at Ea Es 


\ iccins (‘“ Chatsworth,’ Southsea).— 

No. The correct pronunciation of 
the word is “srimps.” By popular con- 
sent (as decided at The Hague conference 
in 1876) the “h” is omitted as in the 
words “umble” and “erbs.” Judging 
from the orthography of your letter as 
well as its general tone I should imagine 
that you would not have the slightest 
difficulty in dropping this letter. 


] SFELIX (Hythe).—Winkles may be safely 

carried loose in the pocket and will 
make no attempt at escape. The proper 
way to eat them is with a pin, though 
some persons (ladies as a rule) prefer a 
hairpin. By far the best winkles are to be 
bought at “The Grotto,” a little way up 
the cliff on the left opposite the band stand. 
In ordering, please mention this paper. 


Ea % 


PFoatHer or Twetve (Gool).—(r) At 

most of the I’rench watering-places 
mixed paddling is winked at by the 
authorities. (2) The Gulf Stream is irre- 
gular in its habits, but its arrival is 
usually heralded by an appreciable rise in 
the temperature of the water. (3) If you 
really propose taking all the little ones 
out together in an open dinghy I should 
strongly recommend you to insure the 
darlings at the offices of the Gool Assu- 
rance and Accident Company, Ltd., in the 
High Street, before you start. Keep up 
your spirits and hope for the best, always 
remembering the advice tendered by a 
well-known bard, who wrote: “ Father 
heard his children scream, so he threw 
them in the stream; saying, as he drowned 
the third, ‘ Children should be seen, not 
heard!’ ” 


“Tootsie (Rotherhythe).—See answer to 
QuEEntE (Scilly Isles). 


Havers. (Peebles).—It was Burns who 

declared that Caledonia was a wet 
nurse for a poetic child. This was one of 
the remarks that is said to have made it 
so stern and wild. 


here to Spend the 


Answers to Correspondents. 


By 


NDIGNANT RaTEPAYER (Portsmouth).— 
(z) You are altogether wrong. 
never said anything of the kind. (2) If 
did say what you say I said, you mis- 
understood my meaning. (3) If I really 
said it I must have had good grounds for 

saying it. (4) I never did. 
co ie 
M348 (Selsey-on-Sea).—I regret that 
all mention of the charming health 
resort you refer to should have been 
crowded out. Please apply to the ad- 
vertisement manager. 


Eo Ea 


Tr (Edinburgh).—(1) The right instru- 

ment with which to eat a haggis is 
a fork. It should never be inhaled through 
a straw, as portions of the national dish 
are very apt to penetrate the lungs and 
set up internal irritation. (2) A “sasse- 
nach loon” is a Lowland expression signi- 
fying an Englishman or anybody elso who 
is not distinguished by a surplus supply 
of grey cerebral matter. (See my book, 
“Erse and Worse,’ Vol. AIV., pp. 245- 
248.) (3) A “chiel” is a person who 
employs his time in the society of his 
fellows taking notes. In Ohio one would 
call him a “rubberneck”; in Boulogne, 
an “espéce dechameau ” ; in Nijni Novgo- 
rod, a “wlgyslodski”’; in Aberystwyth, 
one would not call him at all because one 
would not have time. 


tt # te 


Cus Britannicus (The Nook,” Clac- 
ton-on-Sea).—-You are misinformed. 
It is at Puddiford-by-the-Beach that the 
benches on the esplanade are distinguished 
by the inscription: “Presented to the 
Corporation on the occasion of his Dia- 
mond Wedding by Sir John Porter, 


K.C.V.O. ‘The sea is His and all that 
is in it.’” 
& & & 
UEENIE (Scilly Isles)—See reply to 


Tootsie (Rotherhythe). 


i 


NOUIRER (Southport).—See answer to 
Tiro (Edinburgh). Great care should, 
however, be taken that the cockle is alive 
when eaten. By placing the shell to one’s 
ear it is sometimes possible to hear the 
little creature singing itself to sleep. Some 
shellfish squeak in a very humorous manner 
when placed in boiling water. If they do 
this you know that they are alive and can 
proceed to make your evening meal with 
alight heart. If the cockle is obviously 
defunct, however; it should be served in 
tabasco sauce and the guests should be 
provided with blinkers. . 


ae ar de 


ELLWISHER (Poplar).—Yes; I agree 
with you that the interesting series 
of articles on “ Where to Spend the Sum- 
mer Holidays” should have been continued 
indefinitely. Unfortunately the Editor of 
Tue TatTLer has other views on this 
subject. There is, he says, a limit to the 
patience of the readers of Tur TAaTLER. 
I must confess that I have never noticed 
this. Also he declares that he cannot 
stand another word on the subject of 
summer holidays as, after all, he is only 
human. I have promised to keep his 
secret. 
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aAYS 


Harry Graham. 


RUGAL HousEWwIFE.—Seaweed 
sounds delicious. 


soup 
I am glad your 
mother-in-law recovered. May I suggest 
another dish perhaps more suitable for the 


next attempt? It is called “‘Frappée de 
mollusc,’ and is more of a consommée than 
an embrocation. The ingredients are as 
follows: Take one mollusc and _ stir 
gently in three buckets of salt water. If 
the mixture looks too strong, add more 
water. Season to taste. Serve quickly on 
cold plates, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. A dose of this should be given to 
the dear old lady just before meals, and 
will be found to act as a wonderful 
appetiser. It may also be used as a cold 
compress at night, or applied as a lotion 
to the patient’s chest with a fine camel’s- 
hair brush, or it may equally well be 
injected into the spine with a hypodermic 
syringe. The result will in every case be 
identical. 


ie it ie 


[ees Juntor (Pall Mall).—Rotten. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Looked Suspicious. 
Admual the Earl of Clanwilliam, who 
has just died, was one sultry night 
peacefully smoking his pipe outside his 
house in Belgrave Square, attired in a 
rather free-and-easy suit, when a watchful 
policeman had his suspicion aroused. 
Accosting Lord Clanwilliam the officer 
asked, “ What are you doing here? Do 
you belong to this house?” “No,” re- 
plied the sailor peer; “the house belongs 
to me.” 


at it 


Simple Solution. 
Axether expedition has sailed for the 
Antarctic. These dashes for the 
South Pole are very puzzling to the gene- 
ral public. “ Folks make a deal of bother 
about finding the South Pole,” said one 
old village worthy, “but. they don’t go 
the right way about it. Why don’t they 
make the fellow who put it up go and 
pull it down again?” 
t 
Gilded Pills. 
he newspapers have told of the early 
struggles of Mr. David Christie 
Murray, journalist and novelist, who died 
recently. He spent nights on the Thames 
[Embankment before he was helped by the 
late John Lovell of the Press Association. 
This good-hearted journalist “invented” 
some work for Murray, and without delay 
sent him two guineas in a pill box labelled, 
“ To be taken immediately.” 
is ie ut 
True Self-denial. 
A good story is told of those keen 
sporting rivals, Surrey and Yorkshire. 
It was at a match in a city of the broad- 
acred shire that an aged enthusiast, when 
Yorkshire were batting, said, “Bill and 
me ain’t going to have another beer for 
a while.” ‘“ Why?” asked his friend. 
“Because every time we've been to have 
a drink a wicket’s gone down.” 
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graph above depicts at ‘ a This portrait of Miss 
a delightful portrait of ! a . Ky Daisy Burrows repre- 
Miss Zena Dare, the Op Dex sents the clever young 
clever young actress Aye ‘ actress _who is to 
whose successes in ahs oe appear in The Gay 
musical comedy have aa 3 ae fw Gordons,” which Mr. 


B a j . GCN Hicks ~ will shortly 
become a common © , ; pieducerat the GAld: 
wych Theatre 
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How the Company was Founded. 
T is getting on for seventy years ago 
since a party of young gentlemen 
| interested in cricket and amateur 
theatricals founded the celebrated 
Old Stagers—a company of amateur 
players who annually during the Canter- 
bury cricket festival “fume and strut” 
upon’ the boards of the old town’s tiny 
theatre. It is not generally known that 
these players some four years later were 
responsible for the formation of the cele- 
brated [ Zingari Cricket Club, which 
sprang into being at a supper party at 
the “‘ Blenheim Hotel” in Bond Street. 


& oa i 


A Famous Supper Party. 


“That supper party at the “ Blenheim” 


was practically the beginning of 
serious amateur acting, though many of 
my friends who are professional actors, 
not cricketers, believe that amateur acting 
can never be anything but comic unless 
the unpaid artist endeavours to depict a 
frankly humorous character, when such 
exhibitions cause the knights of the 
drama to weep. Yet in spite of such 
tears acting as an amusement has been 
gaining in popularity for sixty years. 


Of Gradual Growth. 
Bt such popularity was of gradual 
growth. There have been fat and 
lean years notwithstanding that amateur 
theatricals have always been more or less 
popular as a pastime amongst the upper 
ten million. These figures have been 
brought up to date. But though Bel- 
gravia and Mayfair patronised the Theatre 
Royal Back Drawing-room sober-minded 
people looked at amateur acting askance 
long after it had been recognised by a 
less austere community. A venerable 
clergyman, invited to witness one of my 
earliest appearances in Box and Cox, 
refused on the grounds that he would 
“sooner sit in the anteroom of Hell than 
witness such a performance.” 


An Early Experience. 
or was the young amateur actor 
highly esteemed by his contem- 
poraries. Shortly after I left school my 
name appeared in the list from which a 
garrison cricket eleven was chosen. The 
captain of the soldier side ran his eye 
down the names critically, and when it 
lighted on mine started almost as drama- 
tically as Macbeth does at the dagger. 
How he would have despised himself had 
he realised the resemblance. “Leo 
Trevor,” he said in horror, “that’s the boy 
who acts.” ‘“‘ Yes,” admitted one of my 
brother officers shamefully, ‘‘ he does, the 
young ass, but” — reassuringly — “he 
comes deuced quick off the pitch and 
don’t bat badly either.” 
at te tH 
Assured Success. 
The spirit of the age has changed since 
then. Field-Marshal Louis Napoleon 
Parker has waved his baton, and an army 
of amateur players of all sorts and condi- 
tions has leapt into being. Because we 
possess the worst climate in Europe we 
English prefer to take our pleasures in the 
open air. So long as acting was a parlour 
pastime so long was it likely to be popular 
only with a limited class. Mr. Parker 
took his followers out into the open air, 
and from that moment success was assured. 


By Leo Trevor. 


The Verb ‘‘ To Pag.” 


t has been my good fortune to “pag” 


with—or witness “ pag”’ (the language - 


has gained much by this new verb)—priests 
and peers, critics and cricketers, politicians 
and painters, Socialists and schoolmasters, 
teetotallers and brewers, masters of hounds 
and colleges, soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, 
rich man, poor man, apothecary, thief, 
though I confess representatives of the last 
class were not intentionally included in 
the cast, and joined the ranks of the open- 
air mummers with a keener eye for busi- 
ness than for art. 


re 


Lauder 


A NEW TENOR DISCOVERED 


Mr. John McCormack, who has been engaged for 
the forthcoming Royal Italian Opera season to 
play the leading parts of ‘‘La Bohéme,” ‘*Madama 
Butterfly,” ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘ Pagliacci,” 
“La Traviata,” and ‘‘L’Amico Fritz.” Mr. McCor- 
mack, who is not yet twenty-three years of age, 
can boast of being the youngest leading tenor 
who has ever been engaged at the Royal Italian 
Opera 


Dignity Laid Aside. 
‘That all these varied classes, professions, 
and callings should suddenly become 
stage-struck or rather pageant-struck—for 
it is the absence of stage atmosphere 
which makes “ paging” so engrossing—is 
certainly surprising. But there is yet 
matter for far greater wonder. Judges 
and police magistrates haye donned 
motley, and aldermen and mayors have 
been known to lay aside the dignity of 
high office and impersonate such com- 
paratively humble characters as John 
Knox and Cardinal Wolsey. In the 
history of the drama there is no more 
remarkable instance of rank paying 
homage to art. 
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Municipal Disapproval, 
unicipal authority has for centuries 
looked balefully upon the player 
in spite of the kindness bestowed on 
him by less responsible though possibly 
more aristocratic patrons. But that the 
chief magistrate of a city should be seen 
adorned in doublet and hose _ speaks 
volumes for the persuasive eloquence of 
the man who taught England to pag 
“Ingot as Garrick,” not “for this night 
only ” but for every day of the week. 
A Way Out of the Difficulty. 
here was a small pageant held in a 
northern town, which hasnot beenmade 
immortal by the illustrated papers but 
yet just as important in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of that borough as the spec- 
tacles at Warwick, Oxford, or Bury St. 
Edmunds. His worship the mayor 
graciously intimated his willingness to 
take part in the festivities. Now. this 
worthy burgess though a good mayor was 
not a great actor. Nor was his elocution 
good, and his carelessness in the use of 
the aspirate almost amounted to total 
neglect. In these circumstances it was 
somewhat difficult to cast the great man 
suitably but it was finally decided that his 
worship should depict a baron (in the 
richest dress of the whole show) who inter- 
poses between his angry fellows and the 
\King at the signing of Magna Charta. 
Sir Thomas Cries ‘“‘’Ush!” 
“The part was short but effective. The 
hot-headed peers are} brow-beating 
the King, when the oldest noble present 
(in the richest dress in the show) rises 
slowly to his feet and shouts “ Silence ”’ in 
a yoice of thunder. The hubbub ceases in 
a moment and the King obtains a hearing. 
It was a striking little ,bit of drama, and 
at the dress rehearsal (to which the public 
were admitted at half-price) produced the 
heartiest round of the day. But there is 
an old saying amongst actors “that a 
good dress rehearsal often is followed by a 
bad first performance.’ Whether Sir 
Thomas thought he could improve on the 
author’s dialogue is not known, but at the 
critical moment he rose to his feet and 
shouted “’Ush!” in a voice that could be 
heard far beyond the confines of the 
borough boundary. 
Let us ‘‘ Pag.” 
“L here is no doubt that the pageant, like 
the motor, has come to stay. It has 
caught on. The miserable weather of the 
last few months has ruined cricket, boating, 
and fishing, while shooting prospects are 
worse than gloomy. ‘“ Water, water, 
everywhere,’ but we can still “pag.” 
Those who saw ladies contending with the 
elements at Claremont know that the 
spirit of Grace Darling still exists amongst 
Englishwomen. Hang the weather! Let 
us to the pageant! To paraphase the 
words of the famous and familiar song :— 


‘ 


‘Tis a fine paging day 

(Though it’s bad for the hay)— 
The pag to the borough has come, 
All friends will be there 

And all suitable wear 

Is left far behind us at home. 
There’s a stand in the meadows they say 
For which all the seatholders pay, 
So we'll join in the rush 

And wade knee-deep in slush, 

For we must go a-paging to-day. 
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T is admitted that prizes in matrimony 
are sweet as sugar. The compari- 
son, though freely used, is ominous 


in that sugar, overkissed, melts—not 


in the kindly manner of women. It 
evaporates to mere nothingness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Tobington were 
each convinced of the permanence of their 
respective prizes, that is, of each other. 
The honeymoon had proclaimed the affec- 
tion of each adamantine in point of dura- 
tion. Two months spent in Egypt and 
a third upon the Riviera had but fanned 
the pleasant flame. To use a prosaic and 
altogether unworthy metaphor, it was as 
though the kindling wood fire of their 
engagement had ignited to the full the 
solid coal of their marriage that now 
burned with such bright fervour. 

Impressed by this not universal con- 
summation they had wisely determined to 
thwart in no way the course of this de- 
licious flow of tenderness. Tobington, in 
addition to his London house, owned a 
cottage perched upon a sea-washed crag 
in Inverness. There, careless of the world, 
they decided to continue their honeymoon 
—as indefinitely as the fates 
might will it. 

The roses and _ rhodo- 
dendrons flared-out in full 
blossom to greet them as 
they drove up to the white- 
painted house. It was a 
brilliant day. The sea 
glittered cool and soft in the 
mid-distance. The nearer 
strip of water that fringed 
the coast in the immediate 
neighbourhood they could 
not see. It was hidden be- 
neath the cliff that inter- 
vened. 

Tobington’s man _ had 
journeyed up from the south. 
on the previous day. He 
awaited the pair in the 
hall. For a valet his cast 
of countenance was wont to 
be almost indecently jovial. 
Tobington remarked with 
some surprise the appearance 
of gloom that now un- 
doubtedly pervaded him. 

That evening when they 
had dined the newly-wedded 
couple forsook the house for 
the lawn that stretched with 
smooth evenness to the cliff’s 
edge. Drawing a couple of 
easy chairs closely together 
they seated themselves with 
a simultaneous sigh of satis- 
faction. 

Sul Omey ics murmured 
Tobington, “at last. It is 
what I have dreamed ol. 
No hotels, no tables dhote, 
no prying eyes. Just our- 
selves—and this !”’ 

He flung his hand in a 
semi-circle. The moon had 
carved a broad silver lane 
upon the still sea. The night 
air was soft yet strangely 
jaden, 
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A MARINE MISCHIEFMAINER 


By W. Hl. Moebel. 


Mrs. Tobington pressed a little closer 
to her husband. There was a long silence, 
a hush so precious that even the low sound 
of a sniff sufficed to shatter its dreamy 
foundation. Tobington gazed intently at 
his wife; it was from her that the sound 
had emanated. 

“You feel it, May?” he asked softly. 
“ The effervescing life of this atmosphere 
after those enervating southern airs.” 

His wife sniffed once more. 

“Tt is—different,’ she admitted. 

Try as she would her voice came from 
her, strangely lacking in enthusiasm. 

The next day broke sultrily warm. It 
was perhaps for this reason that unusual 
periods of silence prevailed during break- 
fast. An unaccountable depression was 
upon the pair, though each would have 
sulfered all things rather than have owned 
to it. Later in the course of a drive 
through the neighbourhood the weight 
that had obsessed them lifted. They 
laughed freely again and exchanged the 
gentlest of badinage. Yet, as they 
alighted before the porch on their return, 
a look of perplexity rose to the counte- 
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nances of both. Then—the gloom was 
upon them once more. 

“Leslie,” demanded Mrs. Tobington 
that afternoon, “is the air always like this 
here?” 

Tobington hesitated. 

“Always, May,’ he said at length. 
For so definite a statement his tone was 
curiously uncertain. ‘It’s the ozone, you 
Sect 
“Ozone?” repeated his wife, whose 
strong point was not hygiene. ‘ That’s 
the thing that braces, is it not? A sort of 
medicine, in fact.” 

Tobington cast towards her his first 
glance of suspicion. 

“As you say—a kind of medicine,” he 
agreed slowly. 

Then he withdrew to sniff surrep- 
titiously. He could conceal the fact from 
himself no longer. An astonishing cdour 
permeated the house and its neighbour- 
hood. So far as his nose was concerned 
he had followed the tactics of the ostrich 
and the sand. But his obstinacy could 
stand out no longer against an effluvia 
such as this. Moreover, it was growing 
hourly in intensity. 

The next morning it was 
worse. The atmosphere had 
become all but pestilential. 
Leslie avoided his wife.” It 
dawned upon him with an 
unpleasant shock, such is 
human inconsistency, that 
she was assisting him to this 
end. He called his man into 
the smoking-room. 

“ Andrews,” ‘he said, “I 
wish you to be perfectly 
frank. Have you noticed 
anything peculiar about this 
place of late?” 

Andrews turned upon his 
master a face that quivered 
with expressiveness. 

“Have I, sir? 
Oh lor!” 

“What is it ?”” demanded 
Leslie. 

Andrews’s 
slowly intense. 

“So far as I can make 
out, sir,’ he said, “it isn’t 
so much what it is as how 


Have 1? 


tones grew 


it’s to be stood. It’s only 
seein’ how you and the 
mistress puts up with it 


that makes me swallow my 
moral feelin’s and conscience, 
to say nothing of health. 
3ut J know what'll win in 
the long run!” 

«Well, what?” 
manded Leslie. 

“Tt won't be hus, sir!” 
retorted the man. 

As Leslie emerged into 
the hall he heard a female 
voice; it was that of the 
cook. 

“T was only saying to 
Jane this morning as the 
everlasting patience of saints 
might ha’ given out under 
less trials than this. What 


de- 
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A MARINE MISCHIEFMAKER. By W. Ii. Moelbel (cont.) 


with living in the never-endin’ state of 
‘oldin’ yer breath it do seem ‘ard! But 
what it iss mum— My gracious me! I 
couldn’t tell it from Adam!” 

There was a swish of skirts. The next 
moment his wife stood before him. 
Meeting his gaze a look of confusion 
overspread her face. He took her by the 
arm. 

“Come into the garden,’ he said 
gently. 

He could not well have suggested a 
more unfortunate move. Without the air 
appeared to roll to and fro in heavy in- 
describably odorous waves. In frank 
abandonment of dissimulation May pressed 
her handkerchief to her nose. At _ the 
borders of the rosary she withdrew it to 
inhale the fragrance of one of the 
blossoms. At that moment a more out- 
rageous -gust than the rest was wafted 
towards her. 
flung away the rose. 

“Leslie!” she cried in open accusation, 
“it is too horrible! The very flowers 
have lost their scent. There is nothing 
but this other—this frightful thing. There 
isnoend toit. Itis in the house—outside 
it—everywhere! What are we to do?” 

Leshe made a gesture of bewilderment. 

“Tt is unusual, | admit—most un- 
usual,” he muttered. 

“But you brought me here!” she 
urged. “You are responsible. The place 
is yours.” 

“And yours,” replied Leslie with a 
vain attempt at a smile. 

“Then, if it’s mine I don’t want it any 
more,” she gasped. “It’s a horrid place.” 

“May!” cried Leslie deeply hurt. 

“Oh, how can I talk and hold my 
nose at the same time?” she cried in a 
smothered voice. 

With tell-tale suddenness she turned 
and ran back to the house. 

It was at that moment that Leslie per- 
ceived an approaching carriage. 

The occupants at sight of him waved 
their hands. They were the Blands, a 
kindly old couple who were wont to pass 
the summer in the neighbourhood. He 
hastened towards the carriage. 

“Jumping in where angels fear to 
tread you see, Leslie,” exclaimed Bland 
as he alighted, “but don’t be alarmed, 
it’s only a passing call.” 

“You will certainly stay for lunch,” 
rejoined Leslie, fighting for self-control. 

“And. .May. 
Where is May?” 
demanded Mrs. 
Bland. 

Leslie gazed 
about him in mute 
perplexity. His 
embarrassment was 
short-lived. May 
tripped out from 
the house. She was 
smiling, almost 
radiant. 

As the four com- 
menced lunch he 
beamed with heart- 
felt content upon 
his pretty wife. 

But the pause 
came—the unlucky 
break in the talk 
that had to be 
sooner or later. 
The Blands ap- 
peared of a sudden 
to be in reach of 
something missing 
yet entirely undesir- 
able. Once more 
the ball of speech 


With a cry of disgust she 


THE KING 


was set rolling. It wobbled haltingly, 
then came to a dead stop. Old Mr. Bland 
blew his nose, then waved his handker- 
chief before him as though it were a fan. 
His wife choked gently. The two turned 
eloquent eyes, first upon their host and 
then upon their hostess. 
*T know,” she sobbed. 
unspeakably frightful. 


““T know! 
It’s all Leslie’s 
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He w—won’t even com—com- 
plain!” 

Leshie’s chair grated backwards. He 
rose and left the room. Mr. Bland availed 
himself of the refuge allotted to man in 
such cases. He gazed out of the window. 

** Hullo!” he cried suddenly. 

Leslie, followed by Andrews, was 
striding across the lawn. After what 
appeared to be an animated conversation 
they disappeared over the edge of the cliff. 


INSPECTS SOME ‘*ROYAL GEORGE” 


On his return from Cowes to London before his departure for Marienbad, his Majesty on arrival at 
Portsmouth inspected some interesting relics of the ‘‘Royal George” displayed on the quayside in 


order that he might decide as to their disposal 
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May rose with a pallid face. 


“Oh, do you think?” she cried. “Do 
you think 2 
“Tt’s all right,’ broke in Bland, 


“ there’s a path there.” 

Hardly had the words left his lips when 
Andrews’s head reappeared. The man 
crossed the lawn at a run. ‘The next 
moment he had burst into the room. 
Seizing a whisky decanter from the side- 
board he took a long pull from it entirely 
without ceremony. Then for the first 
time he turned an apologetic face towards 
the company. 

“There are succumstances,” he said, 
“that equalises master and man. Beggin’ 
your pardon, mum, this is one of 
Gian) 

“What is it, Andrews?” asked May 
faintly. 

“T’ve seen beasts stuffed,’ replied 
Andrews, “and in zoos, and once— 
travellin’ with the master—I set eyes on a 
crocodile—but this Wye 

Ere the scream could emerge from 
May’s open mouth there came a clatter of 
footsteps in the hall. The next moment 
Leslie was in the room. 

“Leslie! ’’ she cried. “Thank Heaven 
are safe! But tell me. What was 


you 
iba 

“Tt is wonderful,” he said slowly. ‘I 
never should have believed it. Here at 
our very door has occurred a tragedy 
such as one only reads of. That which 
has obsessed us is the shadow of a great 
passing. At the bottom of the cliff is a 
stranded whale, dead.” 

“But it moved, sir,” broke in Andrews. 
“T swear I saw it move.” 

“You did not,’ contradicted his 
master. ‘‘ This atmosphere is its legacy. 
It is bad enough here, but there.” 

He shuddered; Andrews shook in 
sympathy. 

His wife was still clinging to him. 

“ Darling,” she cried, “forgive me! A 
whale is so unexpected, so different from 
anything else, even drains. How could 
you have known?” 

Old Mr. Bland removed his handker- 
chief from his nose. 

“T can well believe,’ he said, “ that 
the thing was unpremeditated even on 
the part of the whale.” 

That evening the Tobingtons left for 
London. At the end of a fortnight, 
during which blasting powder and spades 
were at work, they 
returned. Once 
more they sat upon 
the lawn filled with 
recovered serenity. 

May drew nearer 
to her husband. 

“Tt is peaceful 


here, Leslie,” ‘she 
murmured. 

Leslie placed an 
arm about her 
waist. 


“Very peaceful,” 
he replied. 

His wife mused 
for a while. 

“Tt will be so. 
for ever now,” she 
asserted trium- 
phantly. “The 
other, that little bit 
of the past, can 
scarcely happen 
again. Besides, ‘it’ 
wasn’t our fault. 
No one could say 
that it was a small 
thing that came 
between us.” 


Silk 


